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LL fTbk FROM INS IDF CiilXA 
n WH ALL 1 1 AVI: A FbLLING OF LXORMOUS HAPPINL55" 

LI BL RATION News Service 

fbdi tor's Note: The following are exec rots from 

a letter Irom T.e.d Rosner and Alex.uidra Lazarow, two 
movement people from Boston, written to some of their 
friends Alex and Ted are spending three months in 
China, working on a farming commune and traveling. 

They are the first Americans to spend time 
working in China to get a feel of how the people 
live since the wave of visitors started in April. 

Hopefully, there will be more letters describ- 
ing life on the farming commune as well as other 
parts of the country they visit.] 

Dear friends, 

I am sitting in bed, looking out the window at 
tiie Oct 1 festivities in Tien An Men Square. Lver- 
yone else is attending a banquet at the Great Hall 
of the People for all foreign guests in Peking. 

1 am sick with a stomach virus at the moment, 
and have just returned from the Anti - Imperial is t 
Hospital (originally build by Rockefeller) where 
they treated me with acupuncture (amazing experience) 
and told me to stay in bed for two days. 

All the buildings are strung with white lights, 
and have big red-neon slogans and red stars at the 
top. Although we were told that there would be no 
fireworks, I have just seen several explode in the 
sky. Perhaps they’re being done privately. 

tVe arzived in China on Tuesday morning after 
spending Monday night in Hong Kong (in a hotel 
with a group of Tanzanians who had just returned 
Irom China) . IV e came on a train from Kowloon with 
a group of Japanese people and another American. 

The change at the border was fairly dynamic. 

Hong Kong was a combination of Times Square and 
shanty towns, with the British flag flying above. 

A great statue of Mao greeted us at the border, 
plus large billboards with revolutionary slogans. 

The Chinese were terrifically well-organized and 
conscientious, and our whole crossing occurred 
without a hitch. 

The tram ride from the border to Canton took 
three hours. The thing that was first apparent 
was tiie neatness and cleannes of tiie coun t res i de , 
tiie train, the station, etc. Tiie fields are per- 
iod lv symmetrical. One oi the major crops we 
saw was sugar cane. All the land is cultivated, 
and nas constant signs of life. bach village we 
passed had a Basketball court and children plaving 
in them. All the women who work on the train be- 
came very excited [When they found out about us J 
and we ended up having a very lively talk with them 
(about Amen cm trains, life in the IJ S . , 

' ' . \ L l. » v. , 

etc. I 
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ing their clothes in buckets, or just standing in 
groups or sitting in doorways rapping. "Loitering 
is a respected parttiae here. 

We visited a park where hundreds oi Chinese 
were slaughtered by the Kuomintang in 192/. When 
Chi an g attacked the worker's movement in Peking 
in April, 1927, revolutionaries in Canton responded 
by seizing control of the city. After three days 
of insurrection Chiang sent in troops and crushed 
them. One hundred Korean revolutionaries plus 
13 Russians were killed and the Chinese have built 
a beautiful Martyr's Memorial Park, with a Sino- 
Korean and Sino-Soviet Pavillion 

The workers in the park are self-sufficient, 
earning money by fishing in the huge lake there, 
and then selling the fish to the State. This is 
true all over China, that every economic unit 
strives for self-sufficiency, rather than seeking 
support from the State. 

After a huge (12 courses, 50 dishes) banquet 
in the Hotel, we went for a walk. Several blocks 
from the hotel was a large courtyard surrounded by 
a stone wall. Inside there were about 1000 little 
children watching a performance of Peking opera by 
chi Id- actors . 

When the crowd saw us, they asked us to come 
in and join them. The current show was nearly over, 
but after all the children in the audience left, 
they invited us to stay and put on a shortened 
version of the performance for us. 

It was an astounding spectacle. The actors 
(who also dance and sing) were no more than eight 
or nine year old, yet everything was perfectly 
choreographed, every child performed with terrific 
vital Tty 

At first two little girls, with rifles strapped 
on their backs, did a beautiful, swirling dance 
and pointed their guns several times at an unseen 
enemy. Then there was a short scene between a 
girl and a boy, followed by another fascinating 
dance by about ten girls. bach performance was 
backed up by a large children's chorus , all of 
whom had the red triangular patches on their 
sleeves which signify their membership in the "Lit- 
tle Red Soldier" organization. 

The performance was very professional and, 
despite the language barrier, very moving. The 
amazing tiling about the whole affair was the be- 
havior of the children. They were so well-behaved 
and considerate of each other, but not docile. 

In fact, they were very lively and cheerful. 

When the show was over they "serenaded" us 
home. Actually they marched along with us singing 
a Chinese round-song at great volume. 

After being in China even this short time we 
all have a feeling of enormous happiness, every- 
thing, every person, is so alive and uninhabited, 
our cheeks ache from smiling so much The atmos- 
phere is so relaxed, and permeated with a sense of 
•-S' 1 1 - :>e i ng , e Veil j uv . 

/. e d; l e u ay , u r n i n g w e w e re taken to visit a 
M : 2vi 1 e -ij;. r.j\ ;n Canton. This is for ages 13-18, 
it as an amazing place. The semester is divided 
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into four parts: class-room study, work in indus- 
try, work in agriculture and military experience. 

All the courses are combined with practical 
activity. For example, we visited a math class, 
taught by a worker, where geometry was combined 
with a mathematical examination of various indus- 
trial tools. We saw an English class and a music 
and dance class. All activities are thoroughly co- 
ed. 

The student musicians were excellent, play- 
ing traditional Chinese instruments: flute, a 
stringed instrument shaped like a zither that is 
struck with a stick, and a one string guitar-like 
instrument played with a bow. Outdoors the students 
were doing Chinese exercises, playing basketball, 
having relay races and a co-ed tug-o-war (which 
we joined.) 

Physics and chemistry classes studied how to 
change industrial waste products into useful things. 
Soot and other factory refuse were being turned in- 
to bricks and material for making wax-paper by 
the students themselves. 

The local factory used to pay people to cart 
these pollutants and waste-products away, but now 
the students are taking them and using them to 
make valuable materials. 

They also had a machine shop at the school 
where male and female students worked. They built 
lathes, andother machine tools on their own and 
now turn scrap metal into spare parts for tractor 
engines . 

before the Cultural Revolution, learning was 
geared towards exams and passing. The head of the 
Revolutionary Committee, the group of three people 
who oversees the school, said that the relation- 
ship between teachers and students was formerly 
one between ’’cat and mouse” and an attempt was 
made to "ambush the students" in exams etc. Marks 
were very important, and students were encouraged 
to learn in a careerist way. 

Now, all classroom teaching is geared to 
tne solving of practical problems. Before much 
memorization was required, and students were taught 
to regurgi late, their teachers’ lectures. Now ed- 
ucation has been transformed into a collective ef- 
fort. Students help each other to understand the 
material taught in class, discussion is stressed, 
nut the rigid competition between students which 
characterized the system before the Cultural Rev- 
olution lias been completely done away with. 

»*e visited a Chinese literature class where 
students had written poems on a revolutionary 
tneme, bach student read his or iier poem, and then 
tne v. kiss discussed its merits according to two 
principles--!, degree of political cons c i ous ness , 
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servative school authorities, many disagreements 
occurred (between students and teachers, between 
teachers, and between students) which led to 
squabbles over every aspect of the school and over 
the direction of change in the educational system. 

Many of the students left school and went to 
work for many months in communes or factories . 

After long discussion the school was re-organized 
Kith the guidance of workers, peasants and soldiers 
from the People's Liberation Army who do community 
work as well as getting military training. The 
teaching staff includes many workers like the 
math teacher mentioned previously and the concentra- 
tion is on combining book learning and practical 
work . 

Besides classroom study the students spend 
time working on communes or in factories, and take 
part in military training. Although there was very 
bitter denunciation of many teachers and school 
authorities during the Cultural Revolution, most or 
even all of the original people are still teaching 
or working in the school, although perhaps not in 
their ■origi'nal positions. A strong effort was made 
to reeducate everyone, no matter how serious their 
mistakes had been. 

The general idea is that eventually nearly 
everyone can change, if they make a concerted enough 
effort. People quote Mao who says, "Cure the di- 
sease to save the patient." 

In almost every factory, commune, school, in- 
stitution, city government, etc. the original people 
are still around, and even in positions of authority 
The emphasis of the movement is on changing people's 
perspectives, not just dumping them. 

It reminds me of a story Fidel Castro tells: 

"A wealthy Russian fled when the Bolsheviks seized 
power, and went to China where he started a business 
and thought he had escaped the threat of revolution. 
But then, 32 years later, the Red Army marched into 
Shanghai, forcing him to flee once more. This time 
lie went all the way to Cuba, thinking he'd be safe 
so far away from the revolutionary storm. But then, 
in ten years, the Cuban revolution was victorious. 

By now lie was an old man, and decided to stay. 

Since 1959 he has become a staunch supporter of the 
new government." 

The point was that everyone can change. People 
are reminded that every individual has both good 
and bad qualities, and the good qualities must be 
encouraged, and the bad discouraged. 

People are honest and kind with eacli other: 
trying to help one another rather than gloating over 
others' misfortunes and stepping on the backs of 
o tiiers to get all e ad. 

One short comment on the study of Mao: quotes 

from Mao are visible everywhere, as is the red book. 
But tile accent is on thought, and the practice of 
Mao's thought in a living way. I think that "liv- 
ing way” is t:ie key. His ideas are never treated 
as a catech i s , but as a set of principles for be- 
havior, as enlightened approach to the treatment of 
■utiier :;u:;.a:: beings. The emphasis on Mao per se is 
: 1 L 1 :i lie - e* as : zed . Statues are being removed, for 
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Today is Friday, Oct. 9th. The group is leaving 
tomorrow for Tachai, the model commune in all of 
Chin a We will be working there in the harvest for 
at least four weeks and are very excited. (Tachai is 
tne place where they levelled the mountain, arid 
built terraced fields.) 

We have visited the summer Palace, an oi 1 re- 
finery, a deaf-mute school (where they use acupunc- 
ture) , a hospital (where we saw four operations using 
only acupuncture for anesthesia), Peking University 
(where we played basketball with the students, and 
talked to International Politics students in their 
dorms) . 

Love , 

Ted and Alex 
-30- 

****•*•*********************************■*•****-< cAr k k * * * * 

THE GREAT RETAI L-REPO-R I POFF 
OR 

HOW TO GET RICH OFF A POOR NEIGHBORHOOD 
by Mark 

Hooka/L I BERATI ON News Service 

DALLAS (LNS) -- Smith Furniture Company oper- 
ates seven stores in Dallas, all of wn i ch are in 
the black, Chicano, or de te r i ora t i ng lower middle 
class sections of the city. 

The bulk of their furniture stock consists of 
inexpensive appliances, and poorly constructed, 
inferior quality furniture purchased by the car 
load and retailed as "Budget housewares." The 
mark-ups run as high as 400%. 

The key to selling "Budget" furniture is 
credit, and the Smith Company has it down to an 
art. Let's say a cheap refrigerator costs the 
store $55.00; the retail price can be set between 
$110 and $150. 

The salesman will ask the purchaser for a 20% 
to 30% down payment. The store receives most of the 
actual cost immediately. Now to the purchase price 
is added sales tax, interest, a delivery charge and 
possibly a service warranty. Service warranties 
are optional but the salesman will make it sound 
like tii at if it quit running tomorrow you would be 
out a lot of bread; and for a small fee you will 
have the security of our "free" service department 
while you are making those 12 easy payments. 

What the customer isn't told is that if you 
miss one of those 12 easy payments Smith wi : I come 
and jerk that new ice box out of your pad. At the 
same time, you're going to be out a lot of bread 
anyway . 

Most customers, regardless of tneir credit 
status, make at least a couple of payments. Tne 
merchandise is new and they don't want to lose it 
the first non t h . 

With tne first payment, tne store i : P r < awl/ 
already into the profit. At inis point it fey 'dve 
the opportunity to repossess tne :j ux tne cooper, 
can ma k e t n a t piece « > f m i s t c r t u e i n : o f "e r e u l 1 , 
big money. If trie refrigerator got rep o-se — -j 



tne sto r e sta-'ts by marking the original cost down 
from S 5 5 less say to $10, that's a $45 income tax 
deduct • on 

The cus tome - , whom we may now classify as a 
bad c red : t risk, is slapped with what is called a 
deficiency balance. He *s still liable for (can be 
requ i red to pay) the amount of the markdown ($45) » 
a fee fo" purring the box in resaleable condition, 
(usually S', to $10), plus the full interest on the 
contract ( even i r he only had it a couple of 
m onths) the del I very charge, and the amount of the 
service warranty (if he si gned up for one) . 

The credit risk is out the amount of money they 
paid, doesn't nave a refrigerator and could still 
owe the company more than the original value of 
the merchandise. If they don't pay, that will be 
padded with addit-onal interest each month, turned 
over to a collection agency and finally deducted from 
the company's income tax if the debt proves to be 
unco ! lectab 1 e 

And what happens to the re f r i ge ra tor ? It 
doesn't get thrown in the trash. A maintenance 
man who gets paid by the hour polishes it up and 
rolls if back out on the sales floor to be sold 
again, And not fo; $10 either. A Smith employee 
told a reporter that repossesses that look new are 
sold for the fu! 1 retai ) price. "1 ' ve seen them 
come : n full of cockroaches and be sold three days 
later as floor models." 

On beds, upholsie r ed furniture and wooden 
items (soft goods) the markups are really fantastic. 
Something that costs $20 can be sold for $80 . Soft 
goods sometimes come in sets or combinations, some- 
times a single saie covers a complete room full of 
f u rn i tu r e 

Soft goods can be had on credit for as little 
a s 10% down, and the company can work the same 
repossess -ma rkdown-deduc t game with them. On several 
hundred dollars worth of furniture and 36 months of 
interest, you can really play havoc with what IRS 
can collect at the end of the year. 

Let's say you've been a good customer of the 
Smith Furniture Company. You bought a couple of 
hundred dollars wor th of furniture two years ago and 
are now within five payments of having it clear. 

Your account card will be marked with a special 
tab by the book-keeping department. 

When you go in to make your next installment 
some friendly salesman wl! just pop over to rap 

iwl th you 3ur lie didn't jusr pop over, he was cal- 

led over by the cashier wh : Ie you were making out 
your check because you're ready for an Add-On 
Contract 

He's going to lay a really big hype on you, 
about wnat o sterling customer you are. He lias this 
far-out stuff Me wants to show you and you're not 
qo-ng to aaro to pay anything down. Y 0 ur payments 
• •on 1 t star* jn t : i Tne o i d con t rac t is all paid off. 

He 1 -5 going f ■' -or e -l sound like they are giving it 

av.ay a' j j ! t Happened to be first in line. 

^ u t :■ r- 1 V- - t 1 O' e x c « ted, because it doesn't 
••■rr. * : . a t . ■ a v . Adj-Dn Contracts are gimmicks that 

• i *» , i j 1 more .... 


allow the company to not only charge you a high 
interest rate on your new purchase, but also charge 
you the same high interest rate on the unpaid bal- 
ance of your old purchase. Most people don't know 
that, and a good fast-talking credit manager can 
slip it to you fast, and let you -walk out smiling. 

And do you know why there's no down payment? 

An Add-On Con t ract b i nds the old purchase to the 
new purchase. If you default in your payments the 
company can repossess every piece of merchandise 
listed as sold to you on both contracts, in fact, 
if you had 5 add-ons spread out over a period of 
years they could require you legally to surrender 
everything you ever bought from them. And accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, they could press 
charges against you for any missing items sold 
or given away ’.because it is against the law to 
sell or give away mortgaged furniture. But they 
don 1 t tell you that. 

What is it like to have something repossessed? 
Smith trucks make as many repo trips as they do 
deliveries. The drivers collect past due accounts, 
and do an ad-hoc repossession act that would do 
justice to a burglary ring. 

If the customer can't be reached or refuses 
to surrender the merchandise the drivers are sup- 
posed to improvise They sometimes threaten and 
intimidate customers, collection agency style. 

They sometimes find an unlocked house w i th no one 
home dnd take, wlhat they came for. They also tell 
)b£by sitters and children left alone that they 
are repairmen and haul off the goods. 

When the repo-rapers come to your house you 
are within your legal rights to ask to see the 
signed court order. 

If you remove the serial numbers from appliances 
it makes them harder to identify. You can also go 
shopping with a friend You bln/ their furniture, 
let them buy yours, then swap If they rip off the 
wrong TV set you can sue them and ■ b>~eak even. (It’s 
just a technicality but then that's what they 
r i p you off on . ) 

Remembe r : 

Bill collectors cannot have a customer jailed 
for failure to pay a debt. 

I t you are threatened wi th a fraud charge, 
they are the ones who will have to prove you had 
no intentions of paying for it when you bought it. 

If the merchandise is lost or stolen tell 
them ro fuck-otf, they'll write it off a nyway . 

It the merchandise breaks down and they won't 
lix it for free, make them take it back . Most 
stores don't stand behind a guarantee unless you 
spend a lot of money wi th tnen. 

When buying a car have the ignition lock 
changed. Repo people are supposed tv; use tow 
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Till: FEMIX1XE HYGEINE DEODORANTS: 

A PROFITABLE "PUT-OX" AXD A SKIN IRRITANT TO BOOT 

WAS! 1 1 XGTOX (LX'S) --Five years ago nobody had 
ever heard of a feminine hygeine deodorant, he all 
had our hands full just keeping our underarms and 
feet smelling sweet. Then, somebody decided that 
tiiere was- money in vaginas and so the feminine 
hygeine de ode rant was bom. 

And for five years major drug/cosmetic compan- 
ies like Johnson and Johnson and Alberto Culver 
have been raking it in. Projected sales for 1971 
will run to $53 million according to the Wall St. 
Journal. This represents a market of almost 24 
million women. 

However, the bubble may be about to burst. 

Hie deoderants are now under attack by some doctors. 

A recent issue of the Medical Letter, a drug- 
evaluation newsletter for doctors, stated, "It is 
unlikely that commercial deoderant feminine hygeine 
sprays are as effective as soap and water in pro- 
moting a hygeinic and odor-free external genital 
surface . " 

"Expensive perfumes", is the description used 
by gynecological specialist Dr. Bernard Kaye of 
Highland Park, 111. Quoted in the Wall St> Journal, 
the doctor continued, "There's never been any proof 
that the sprays are effective to do anything except 
make money for the companies. There’s no reason 
for the damn things." 

Dr. Kaye reports that he gets a "couple of 
calls a day" from women complaining of a rash or an 
itch, many of which can be traced directly to the 
sprays . 

Today's Health , a publication of the AMA, 
warns women not to use the sprays directly before 
intercourse because such use had resulted in "a 
number of cases of genital irritation on both men 
and women." 

Further questions have been raised by the 
Federal Drug Administration and the Federal Trade 
Commission. Both agencies have begun to investigate 
the deoderants. The FDA is concerned about the 
spray’s s i de-e ffects . 

Most of the sprays are made of an oily base 
containing a germ-killer -- usually hexach lorophene- - 
perfume and a gas propellant. Since recent studies 
have revealed a possible connection between hexa- 
ch lorophene and brain damage in laboratory animals, 
the FDA wants to see the ingredients listed on the 
spray containers. At present no ingredients are 
listed. 

The FTC is more concerned with the advertising 
campaign -- a massive one by any standard. Recently 
television has been inundated with those discreet, 
low-key ads about femininity, the new woman and 
vaginal odor. 

Alberto Culver alone spent *3.5 million dollars 
in 1JX.) to advertise FD3 . In return, they took in 
> 1 1 11 ion du liars in sales quite a profit for 

a proiact ■.•.nic:» even the iiiamr . ■ turers say is at 
leu t a- .gujd a slain old Si- ■ and water. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONrFntNCr MX AC INC SCHEDULES : 

’’THE PRESIDENT WAX'! S TO CAF ITALICS ON THIS” 

WASHINGTON (LNSj -- With an election /ear 
rolling around, the government is laying plans for 
a White House Conference on Agj.og scheduled to take 
place just before Thanksgiving 

President Nixon's earlier \h:te House confer- 
ences, touching on issues related to hunger, child- 
ren, and youth, backfired on the government by 
issuing fierce criticises of administration policy 
and making recommendations that Nixon was far from 
being ready to implement The conference on youth, 
for instance, called for immediate withdrawal of 
all U S forces from Indochina and issued strongly- 
worded condemnations of the failure to deal with 
problems of racism and poverty. 

It would be easy to assume that the constitu- 
ency for a Conference on Aging will be more friend- 
ly to Nixon That assumption could well be wiong. 

Life for old people in this country leaves a 
lot to be desired and the Nixon government has not 
come through with much to improve on it. More than 
a quarter of ail people over the age of oh live on 
incomes that put them into the bracket officially 
designated as "impoverished" More than a million 
live m nursing homes which even President Nixon 
has acknowledged serve as "dumping grounds for the 
dying" and "warehouses for the unwanted" 

An> hopes Nixon may have hud that a few "un- 
derstanding" statements like that would win him the 
hearts and minds of old people didn't recognize 
their growing militancy Early plans for the con- 
ference were greeted with angry comments and scepti- 
cism (the President of the National Council of Sen- 
ior Citizens said at one point that he feared the 
conference might "set back tins nation's efforts on 
behalf of its older population "j And Nixon aides 
began to get worried 

More than anything else, they were worried by 
the fact that the over-GS group represents 19 mil- 
lion eligible voters- -and they started pressuring 
for more concrete action from the government 

"The recommendation went something like this," 
one informant said "O.K the President wants to 
capitalize on this, but don't send him out in the 
field with a bunch of mashed potatoes " 

So tar their mgings have pioduced a couple of 
grandstand pl.»ys for votes from the President but 
ve ry little in the w ay of action In June, N i xon 
deli\ ered a speech in Chicago on the problems of sub- 
standard nursing homes, and in August, lie toured 
a model nursing home in New Hampshire 

Nursing homes are probably the single most ex- 
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homes" range from poor to appalling with untrained 
and incompetent staffs ("From stupid to sadist" 
according to one critic), inadequate facilities, 
frequent cases of drug abuse as a means of keeping 
patients quiet, food that borders on the inedible, 
and most of all--heart dedication to the pursuit 
of profit even if it means cutting back on needed 
expenditures 

Probably the area m which the effort to trim 
costs in most widespread and most damaging is in 
personnel Salaries for unlicensed personnel are 
not high, and frequently the qualifications for 
the job amount to nothing more than having trans- 
portation to work and a white uniform. Only 13 9 * 
of the staffs are full-time professionals on a 
nationwide average 

Garvin and Burger observed that low pay and 
depressing surroundings foster resentment and 
bitterness among employees and that, too often, 

"the objects of their resentment are the patients " 

Inexperienced and poorly paid, aides frequently 
see their job mostly in terms of keeping the pat- 
ients quiet, even if it requires force cr the con- 
stant administration of drugs. 

Dr. Robert Kaplan, a clinical pyscholcgist who 
is an outspoken critic cf nursing homes, describes 
a common situation: "If they (the patients) are in 

the least bit agitated or even active, they are sed- 
ated or tranquilized to a stuporous state where 
they sit placidly by, idly watching TV and not giv- 
ing the staff any trouble." 

Nursing homes are bound to be one of the main 
issues at the upcoming conference and so far Nixon 
has been stirred far enough to issue a few plati- 
tudes about the seriousness of the problem. But 
so far, nothing has been done toward "producing 
a series of specific benefits for the elderly before 
Thanksgiving to take the edge off ant i-Admims- 
tration sentiment at the conference"- -a goal organ- 
izers of the conference had set for themselves back 
in June. 

-30- 
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AUTOMOBILES GAG ON THEIR OWN EXHAUST FUMES 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) -- Motorists on the spiral- 
ing highways of Los Angeles report that their cars 
have been losing power at clogged freeway inter- 
changes during rush hour recently. Tests have been 
made which show that the power loss is due to an 
oxygen shortage in the heavily travelled areas. 

So far there have been no medical reports on 
how it has affected the passengers. Good Times, 
the underground paper m San Francisco, claims 
there is a theory that everyone in Los Angeles is 
a little more feeble minded because their brains 
are oxygen starved. 

-30- 
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AC'IIONS IN DENVER, ARIZONA AND tlx as 

DENVER 'LNSj -- uer.er police arrested SO 
■■ i it nam veterans Oc r 25 a.- they tried to march in 
a \ eterans Day parade sponsored by the United 
Ve t e ran s Com* c 1 i ' UVC ; 

The council le fused to let the Vietnam Veter- 
an s Aga i . i s t t h e W a r { VVAW , i r on in til e l r p a r ade 
because VVAW doesn't support the concept of 

war As one member of the council put it, ". . . 
they are against e ve ry tn i i»g ue stand for.” 

The VVAIV and the Lawyers Guild had asked the 
city to grant a permit tor tiie veterans to march 
at the end of the parade out the city refused, 
fh e I;e n ve r Man a ge c of S a f e t y , wh o i s s ue s parade 
permits, said that the parade was a private event 
and the Vietnam veterans had no right to partici- 
pate 

But, if the parade was private, it's funding 
was not Denver Mayor B 11 McNichols personally 
authorized $600 in funds for the Veterans Council 
to have the parade 

Wnen the Vietnam vets tried to march behind 
the parade, police blocked off the street. All of 
those who refused to get out of the street were 
ari.-sted on charges of disobeying the lawful order 
of <i police officer and walking in a roadway. 

The veterans submitted to arrest non-violent- 
ly, singing "America the Beautiful” and clasping 
their hands behind their heads in ROW fashion. 

Tn ere was a concerted effort on the part of 
the Special Services Unit of the Denver Police to 
make the arrests quickly and get the Vietnam 
ve t e ran s in b us es an d out of s i gh t . 

One plainclothes officer was worried about 
what the arrests would look like in the papers. 
Stomping his feet and flailing his arms, he 
screamed, "Arrest the f lagho ire rs ! Come on! Some- 
body get those flaghearcrs " Almost immediately, 
the three veterans in the center of the group 
w a v i n g Aine r i c an f 1 a gs w e re t ak e n aw ay . 

Alter the arrests and a brief march down a 
sidewalk of downtown Denver, about 75 other Vietnam 
veterans assembled on the steps of the state 
capitol and observed a minute of silence for the 
men wno had died in war regardless of nationality 
or political he 1 i e f 

( >ne Cl, on leave Iron Vietnam, stood before 
tnc group with the nation* - third highest award for 
coino.it act ion in ni- :i:iii'.b "lie re's to gallantry 
in action” no .-•aid. as n*.- turew the Silver Star 
on t ho paver* n v 

iUus'iW, Ai:. -in. i : ! ** -- V'out seventy 

s c i v i corn a i ror :iuac;ui i \i . b.i-e and Davis Mon - 
t n an A:i n j ■*.!’, I’d 1 1 u: . J t ■ » 1 pcuule in iKari’V 
luc > n oil t i . : r -i o to ran Day march and 

r.i 1 1 y i a e ■c- t i r : ■ i ■ •' i ■„ j .■ a ; Re 
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FOR i BLISS, Texas (LXS) -- Over 150 people 
participated in a Veterans Day rally on the Univer- 
sity of 'Icaus campus and joined a motorcade to the 
nearly.' Fort Bliss National Cemetery. 

A noi:v-i;al service had been scheduled, but 
upon their arrival the demonstrators found the 
cemetery gates locked xul riot troops blocking the 
way . A short memorial service was held at the 
gate anyway and a disabled veteran and a local 
minister spoke 

As part of the Ft. Bliss base action, GIs were 
encouraged to wear peace signs on their right hands 
and to boycott the noon meal -- a special Veterans 
Day steak Officers ordered the peace signs removed 
but many GIs boycotted the meal 

--SIR- 

SOLDI LR5 RIOT IN FT GORDON STOCKADE 

FORT GORDON , Ga (LNS) -- Over one hundred 
soldiers rioted in the Fort Gordon Stockade Tuesday 
night, October 26. Eleven soldiers, including two 
prison guards, were hospitalized and a two-story 
prison barracks, valued at $30,000 was burned to the 
ground The riot erupted after a prisoner whose 
wife had ju:-t hud a miscarriage was denied home 
leave 

The prisoner, Pvt- Jesse Simmons of Memphis, 

Tenn , was being held in the stockade under "preven- 
tive detention" while awaiting court martial for 
alleged assault. 

When word spread that Simmons had been denied 
emergency leave to see his wife, soldiers gathered 
in the stockade yard and refused to disperse. MPs 
and stockade guards used tear gas and fired at 
least one shotgun in the five hours it took to quell 
the rebellion. 

Soldiers attending classes at an army school 
nearby were rushed away from the area in fear they 
might move to support the rebelling prisoners. 

It is not clear at this time what action will 
ue taken again.- t the 100 prisoners. 

- - 30- - 
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P0K TUGAL DID! CATES NEW, BUT DAMAGED NATO OFFICE 

LISBON ( LNS ) -- In brilliant sunshine, Portu- 
guese Defense Minister Gen. iloracio Sa Vianu Rebel o 
handed over the keys of then new and slightly 
damaged NATO naval headquarters near Lisbon to 
NATO Secretary General Joseph Luns . 

Two day : e tA- re , on Oct 27, the new complex, 
known uffiLi.Jly as the Iberian Atlantic Area 
Command, had seen rocked by explosive charges. 

... i the repressive Portuguese regime 

and >f ; t -• vbwil war in Africa have frequently 
made NA; . r. .Flat ions the target of attacks. 

; .A.- .d makes it possible for Portugal, 

: to. i -w t per capita income of any country 

. * i- . ] oy over l<>u,000 troops .vain, l 

L • ,.t no in Angola, Mozambique 
.e. : . v. ; • . v . -3(J- - 
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CHINATOWN, SAN FRANCISCO. CHIANG KaI-SHEK 
PULLS THE STRINGS 

by Mary B DeBai\ 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

CHINATOWN, San Francisco (LNS)--Once iga^n 
J Edgar Hoover is warning that bands of Communist 
agents are infiltrating the Chinatowns of .America 
Foreign agents in Amei ica's Chinatowns" 

He is right, but these agents are not com- 
munists and they have been here for man> >ears 
They are representatives of Chiang Kai-shek' « 
faltering, ant 1 - communist regime on Taiwan. Ihey 
belong to his Kuommtang (Nationalist j Part> and 
their activities here in San Francisco have in- 
tensified in the wake of Nixon's announced trip 
to China 

"The Kuommtang has 300 members, m al;. the 
important organizations in the community," boasted 
Mr, Lee, prominent Chinatown leader and active 
San Francisco Kuommtang party -member "r ou know, 
if Chiang Kai-shek were to invade the mainland 
tomorrow, the Kuommtang could collect a million 
dollars from this community in a month No ether 
group could do that " 

San Francisco's Chinatown h*s long been the 
headquarters of the "American" Kuommtang (kMTT 
Party which is registered with the Department of 
Justice as a foreign agent whose purpose is "to 
secure and maintain interest of Chinese residents 
of the United States to aid and further the aims 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang , " 

Here as well, resides Wong Yen Doon, Nat- 
ional Policy Advisor to Chiang Kai-shek and the 
highest-ranking officer on the West Coast of the 
United States His roots go deep into Chinatown 
He controls the powerful Wong Family Association, 
the Ning Yeung District Association, and the Bing 
Kung Tong (Bing Kung secret society j He is known 
not just as a high KMT official, frut as "the most 
powerful man in Chinatown " 

There is hardly an organization here m 
which the KMT does not have a hand It controls 
and subsidizes the influential Truth Se m i -Weekly 
and at least two other of Chingtown's mayor 
newspapers. Its members sit on the Board of Di- 
rectors of Chinatown's most powerful political 
organization, the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent 
Association, popularly known as the Six Companies 
It controls the wealthy and influential Family 
Associations It runs and staffs Chinese language 
schools (.such as the Chinese Central High 5-hooi, 
which have become even more important s.nce the 
recent boycott of the public school sv.-tem beg. in 

Just four blocks down from the Kuonuntang 
N it ion a 1 headquarters at 84 1 Stockton St iS die 
Nationalist Government’s largest consulate ,n r ire 
United States The Consulate, on Montgomery St , 
is on 1 / minutes awa\ from the center ot Chinatown 
It i s a v e rv short walk for the Chinese Go n s u 1 wh o 
meets regularly with Chinatown's KM I oiticers. and 
with prominent merchants who toe the KMi or.e »n 
order to maintain good ties wit:; I'aiw u; 

L i B E R \T I > ’N N ew a a e r . . c v. 


Tradit xtnallv , the Consulate has avoided be- 
traung to the American'press its extensive involve- 
ment :n Chinatown affairs Chinatown newspapers, 
however , are liberanv sprinkled with photographs 
of the Ctmstrr- General- -gracing" the 'opening of a new 
restaurant; celebrating the completion of Chinatown s 
first high-rise apartment, the Mandarin Tower, or 
attending the Spring Banquet of the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce with the new Miss Chinatown at his 
side 

More important, he keeps m close touch with 
the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association 
:CBA. "Sometimes the Consul-General is busy, but 
he's always mi ted to our meetings." said one 
CBA member "We met with him just last night. The 
CBA is planning a nationwide protest movement a- 
gamst Red China " 

The Consul's interest is hardly ceremonial 
He knows that support from America’s Chinese com- 
munit .es is especially important- - for the position 
of Chiang* s China would deteriorate badly without 
the military., economi:, and political protection 
of the United States KMT strategists know the 
signif i :an:e of showing Washington that 300,000 
Chinese - American's back Taiwan 

Bur even in traditionally conservative San 
Fran^xSco Chinatown, opposition is springing up, 
and the KMT is worried And m New York Chinatown, 
opposition to Chiang is growing quickly . There was 
a big celebration on Oct 1 for the 22nd anniversary 
of the People's Republic of China, with Chinese 
food and a movie of the "Red Detachment of Women." 

On 0c r 28, in a small hall with pictures of Mao 
on the walls. 300 people gathered for a victory 
party to celebrate Peking's entry into the UN. 

However, Mr Shiang, a staff member of San 
Francisco's Consulate, stated, "I believe the 
Chinese - Amer i :ans are loyal I can say that de- 
finitely " When asked what precisely was the re- 
lationship between the Republic of China and San 
Francisco’s Chinese population, he replied: "We 
support Y hem We support them as long as they are 
loyal " 

According to t lie banker J K Choy, Wong Yen 
Doon received $20,000 from the Consulate to help 
the Chinese Benevolent Association launch its an- 
nual dn-e agaisnt Peking’s admission to the UN. 
Howeve:, that drive failed on Oct 25 with Peking's 
admission and Taipei's expulsion 

In San Francisco, the KMT- control led Double 
Ten leb: at ions on Oct 10 of the founding of the 
Republic of China were tar bigger than normal this 
yea/ One of the major floats in the Double Ten 
parade contained a four -foot tall painting of 
Chiang ka A mek and a huge birthday cake saying 
"Tree China lorever " It was pulled by a white 
convertible with the John Birch Society's name on 

i r 
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radical media bulletin board 


AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS 


From: Kensington Peoples Press, P.O< Box 14742, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19134 

The Kensington Peoples Press is beginning its 
second year, A lot has changed in a year. Most 
important is the fact that there are many more 
people working with the paper this September. We 
feel we are moving towards our goal of the Ken- 
sington Peopies Press as a true community news- 
paper, which is run by and speaks for the people 
in Kensington. 

We would like to open up an office in Ken- 
sington for the paper, as well as for the draft 
counselling project, the women’s group and the 
food co-op Buc we have not been able to raise 
enough money Please help us m any way you can 
and feel free to drop by some time if you’re in 
the neighborhood . 

* *■ A 

From: Every woman Newspaper and Bookstore, 2083 
Olympic Blvd. ; Los Angleles 90025. 

Every woman newspaper and bookstore has moved 
to the address above. Please correct our address 
on your mailing lists so we won’t have to pay for 
forwarded papers. We would like to exchange ads 
with all papers Send us your mat and we will 
send ours 

A A A 

From: The Los Angeles News Advocate, 15130 Ventura 
Bivd, , Suite 312, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91403. 

Tel. (213) 789-1255 

The Los Angeles News Advocate has just print- 
ed a special eight page article in our anniversary 
issue (we arc one year old) entitled ’’The Ana- 
tomy of Fascism,” This is available to you--just 
write for it. 

* A A 

From. New Unity, Bca 891, Springfield, Mass. 01101 

New Unity is an 8-page tabloid published here 
by a group of working people. We are especially 
interested in exchanging with other publications 
that might cariy articles and graphics of interest 
to the working people of our communities. 

* * k 

from: Peoples Press, 9o8 Valencia St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94 1 1 0 Tel (415) 282-0856 

\\t are now distributing Tricontinental Mag- 
azine which is published by the Organization of 
Solidarity ci Peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. We feel it is important to get this 
magazine around the movement since it is the only 
source of information on national liberation 
Struggles in the Third World. 

We will print 'and distribute a slightly 
revised North American edition six times a year, 
he will also publish a reprint of series of se- 
lected individual articles from past issues of 
Tricont mental . Single copies of the magazine are 
75$. Subscr ipt i ons are S3 per year or $5 a year 
with Tricon reprint series. For more information 
about Tricont mental and bulk rates write to the 
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above address. 

The Peoples Press also prints and distributes 
other things, for instance. T he Earth Belongs to 
the People (a 48 page book about ecology and power), 
Vietnam, A Thousand Years of Struggle , Women’s 
Cranky street theatre (a paper movie about women’s 
history and oppression), and pamphlets like The 
Bread We Eat and Grand Juries: .American Inquisition 

For more information on these and other titles 
write away, 

■A A A 

From: Taller Grafico de la Cooperative, Co operativa 
Agricola del Pueblo de Rio Arriba, Box 104, Tierra 
Amarilla, New Mexico 87575 

La Cooperativa, made up of families from the 
mountainous Northern New Mexico region, have de- 
signed and silk screened a 19?2 calendar (see 
graphics of LNS #387), The calendar measures about 
5 1/2” by 11” and is done in three colors. We are 
asking for a donation of $3 each. 

The proceeds from this years ’calendar will 
go half to keep up the silk screen workshop and 
half for the building project of the Cooperativa. 

We set up a workshop in a neighboring village to do 
the calendars this year. Lets of the kids and 
grownups help to make it. Starting the first week 
in November we’re going to have a Christmas card 
making class where we will teach silk screen and 
block printing The people are really interested 
in it and we're really excited about it. 

La Cooperativa started on an office building 
to house our legal project and our family coun- 
seling program. We had to close down the building 
for now because of finances and weather (We’ve had 
two snow storms already). But those projects will 
probably work out of a store front in Tierra 
Amarilla for the winter until we can start on the 
building again in the spring. 

The clinic is going great guns. More and more 
people are coming. At first it was hard cause people 
were so unused to the idea of having a doctor. Then 
they would only come for emergencies but now more 
and more are coming for other things too. Our OB 
program seems to be growing the fastest. So many 
mothers are coming and getting both pre-natal care 
and post-natal which is really something for people 
who are in so many cases used to delivering at 
home or just going for delivery to a hospital 90 
miles away but never getting any care before or 
after. 

We have our ups and downs but when you stand 
back and look at the over all picture its just so 
beautiful to see the whole thing grow and develop.. 


We are a media collective in Ithaca. We do 
daily ten minute (radical) news tapes that are 
broadcast twice a day on WVBR, a local radio station 
We came together last spring after confronting 
WYBR for "equal time” to counter the bias in the 
network news. (According to the FCC, anyone with 
a point of view that runs counter to any political 

^Tss, 


From: The Rest of the News, 306 E. State St., 
Ithaca, NY. 14850 
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content on radio ox tv, mu^t be granted "equal 
time" This is called the fairness doctrine. When 
we confronted WVBR, once we established to them 
that their network and wire service news was pol- 
itical, by law they had to give us time 

Our tapes are a coil age of news and music 
with interviews as olten as possible (recent in- 
terviews have been with Denise Oliver, several 
Vietnamese students in Canada, Rennie Davis, and 
Chief Oren Lyons of the Onondaga Nation) We cover 
local, national and international news--with par- 
ticular emphasis cn local events of national in- 
terest 

We try to avoid specialization by having every- 
one m the group learn to read and write scripts, 
understand the workings of the equipment and en- 
gineer the shows We are trying to share our skills 
with the rest of the community Any group that 
wants to make an alternative news tape can come 
in and produce one 

We would like to begin working on a national 
tape distribution network Our group is particularly 
interested in hearing from radio stations, alter- 
native news services and anyone who'd like to get 
something started m their community Write or 
v.ali us at (607j 2 73- 4139, 

r «r * 

I rom: The Green Revolution, Box 129, Rt , 1, Free- 
land, Md 21053. 

Ihe Green Revolution is now on its 8th volume 
of issues primarily dealing with decentralism, 
organic gardening, health foods, and community, etc 
We'd like to exchange ideas and papers with any- 
one who’s interested 


END Or RMBB FOR TODAY' * END OP RMBB FOR TODAY* END 

CHINA’S U N VICTORY THE VOTE BEHIND THE VOTE 

NEW YORK c LNS) --The actual vote to admit the 
People's Republic of China to the U N and to ex- 
pel the Chiang Kai-shek government was 76-35 with 
1" abs tent ions- -an impressive enough figure But 
if population figures are considered in adding up 
each nation’s vote, the tally comes to 2,555,598,000 
for seating China and 588,788,000 against, with 
256,362,000 abstaining China's 750,000,000, al- 
though they had no vote at the time, have reason- 
ably! been added to the "Yes" column 
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tJ S MOVIE MAKERS DO 10 FILMS A YEAR IN SPAIN 

MADRID l LNSj - -Spain, which continues its 
policy of >triLt censorship of its own cinema, 
keeps an open J ; o r toi American movie producers 
I he government reports that 38 .American films 
with total budgets of more than $24 million have 
been produced in Spain s;rue 196' 
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\ CASTER REFUSES BRUTALITY PROBE 
OF SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE 

PRE IORiA, South Africa ( LNS Ignoring nation- 
wide protests over the death of a man detained by 
the Security Police and the mysterious illness of 
another detainee, Prime Minister John Yorster 
recent 1\ re-ected demands for a judicial probe in- 
to all police brutality 

The new wave of protests resulted from the 
fatal fall of a detamee--an Indian- -from a 10th 
floor window of Security Police headquarters m 
Johannesburg By official report, the victim was 
the 14th detainee to die m Security Police cap- 
tivity m eight years 

.Another Indian detainee, a 21 -year old med- 
ical student, was being held m a prison hospital 
and police refused to disclose any details of his 
illness Both men were among 20 people arrested in 
a nationwide sweep four days earlier for question- 
ing about subversion 

In rejecting appeals for an investigation, 
Vorster said: "Persons have been detained for 
questioning m terms of lawful powers which Par- 
liament has conferred on the police for this pur- 
pose " 

- - 30- - 

SLOW THAW FOR THE NINETY DAY FkEETE 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --On October 7 , President Nixon 
went on the tube and announced that the 90- day 
wage-price freeze would not be extended beyond 
November 13 That statement, like a good percen- 
tage of the other things he said m that speech, 
has turned out to be a falsification 

On October 18, William E Holloway, head of 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness. Southeastern 
Division, announced that his office had received 
an executive (presidential) order extending the 
freeze indefinitely 

The reason for the extension, according to 
Holloway, is that "the President has to take into 
consideration the fact that the new wage and price 
boards will have to have some time to take into 
consideration some things that must be studied " 

What all that bureaqcrat lse means is that the 
administration is afraid that, if the freeze is 
not extended beyond November 13, there will be an 
immediate upsurge in wages and prices before the 
"phase two" hoards could begin to exercise power 
Most corporations, including the auto industry, 
would immediately put into effect price raises that 
were killed by the 90-day free:e and, even though 
there probably wouldn't be enough time, unions 
would probably try to recoup some of their member's 
losses during the freeze 

At the same time, Holloway announced that the 
Office of Emergent) Preparedness was ending os role 
in the New Economic Polic> as soon as the freeze 
is over All investigative and "informational" 
services w ; 1 ’ be taken over by the Interna! Re- 
. enue Service 
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AN INTERVIEW Willi KATHLEEN CLEAVER 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s Note: Two and a half years ago, 

Kathleen Cleaver left the United States to live and 
work m voluntary exile in Algiers in the Black 
Panther Party's Ministry of information. 

Kathleen was in New York last week, and we had 
the opportunity to interview her. We asked ques- 
tions that we thought would he on the minds of 
many of our readers -- questions about the purpose 
of her trip to the United States; what the Interna- 
tional Section has been doing in Algiers since the 
furor that surrounded the split in the Black Panther 
Party last winter; urban guerrilla warfare in the 
United States; and the Timothy Leary episode that 
was tiie focus of so much attention and confusion 
last winter. 

We felt that it was important to expand our 
understanding of the ’’Algiers faction,” beyond the 
realm of hunches and vague feelings. The following 
interview gives a first-hand account of what the 
International Section thinks, and how they function.] 

* -k k 

THE FIRST QUESTION WE WANTED TO ASK WAS ABOUT 
illE PURPOSE OF YOUR TRIP IN THE UNITED STATES, AND 
WHAT YUU WANT TO DO WHILE YOU’RE HERE. 

The initial impetus is to lay the foundation to 
create the Revolutionary People's Communi cation 
Network, which we feel is the type of structure that 
could link up on an international level the revo- 
lutionary organi zations , movements and individuals 
that are all working with common ideas but with 
different ways and means. 

This means linking up our facilities for get- 
ting and putting out information, and linking up 
our activities if and when that’s practical The 
primary thing is to maintain direct and regular 
communication within the country and outside, be- 
cause tli at way there is^ an international revolution- 
ary movement. 

There's a lot of activity going on in a lot of 
different places inside the United States but 
there's also a lot of isolation. People aren't talk- 
ing. They're relating specifically to their area, 
or specifically to their friends or their group. 

WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE WILL YOU BE TALKING TO ON 
YOUR TRIP? 

What’s being organized is a nationwide speak- 
ing tour We'll be talking to all different kinds 
°t people, in large part on campuses because this 
is whore you can make speaking engagements. But we 
also want to meet witn other groups or organizations 
that can get something together. 

We want to talk to many of the ex-Panthers and 
original Panthers . We've taken a posit i on that the 
Party is dead, but that doesn’t mean tne Panthers 
are. There's a lot of people who are alive, who 
are moving around. Some are in jail; some are 
getting out ot jail; some are doing other tilings. 
There's a wealth ol experience and attitude ami 
information among these people. 


. > v - 


SO YOU DON'T CONSIDER YOURSELF A BLACK PANTHER 
PARTY ? 

Well tiie RPCX is not a political organization; 
it's a network. It was created by the former 
Ministry of Information of the Black Panther 
Party, but it is not aligned to it, because it 
doesn't exist anymore. 

WHEN YOU'RE OUT SPEAKING TO STUDENTS AND OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS, WHAT SPECIFICALLY DO YOU WANT FROM 
THEM? 

They could tell me about what they're doing, 
what's happening in their area, what their problems 
are. 1 could tell them about international situations, 
or about things I know about relating to the Party, 
or past political experiences. 

I'd like to come to a point where we'd be able 
to establish some type of working unity for future 
communication and contact. It's not a matter of 
sitting down and rapping to people. Tilings are 
much too serious now, just to sit around and talk 
to people. 

SO YOU'LL WANT THEM TO SEND YOU INFORMATION WHEN 
YOU GO BACK, AND YOU'D LIKE TO BE ABLE TO EXTEND 
THE RPCN TO THEM AS WELL? 

Right. We'd like to establish a very broad base 
of contact, and on the basis of that, begin to 
circulate information, and on the basis of that, 
build up something that's very solid. Because as 
time goes by, it's going to become more and more 
difficult to get any information outside of the 
United States . 


YOU KNOW, PEOPLE DON'T SEE MUCH OF THE RPCN IN 
II IE UNITED STATES AND THEY DON'T REALIZE THAT IT 
GOES TO OTHER PARTS OF TIIE WORLD AS WELL. 

Well, so far we have Germany, Algiers and we're 
working with some people in England. Through Algiers 
we're in contact with all the liberation movements 
from Africa and Palestine, and many of the govern- 
ments from revolutionary countries . 

It's really an important center where you can 
collect, exchange and distribute information. 

But if the information can't he taken out of Algiers, 
and if more information can ' t be put in, then its 
not benefitting the American revolutionary struggle. 


IT MIGHT BE GOOD LF YOU GOULD DESCRIBE WHAT THE 
INTERNATIONAL SECTION DOLS . 

In September, 1970, we received the status of a 
liberation movement in Afro-American struggles from 
the Algerian government. We were then given office 
quarters which we work out of now. It's interesting 
that the former occupants of this office were the 
South Vietnamese. When the PRG was formally recog- 
nized by tiie Algerian government they moved into 
other quartern's and the Afro- Arne ri cans got tiie 
1 u i 1 d i n g , 

I :i the International Sect -a we do a lot of 
■win. in com::. an : cat i on j ecaus*. . • ' s the key to 
:..n ; n t a : n : n .my rind of acti\ le in the struggle. 

" ee / • i ’ :v . :. •, a . ie , 1 ne re ' - ...it to the physi- 
cal e nti'i at: j.*. / a can make , ». cause you can't 
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move. So until that situation ±s al lev- .-ted, :rc 
most important thing is tc maintain contact, ...n:n- 
tain communication and distribute as :::ucn n.b rn. ■ 
tion as you can. 

The development of the RPCN is f a or. tn.e m* 
ence of the third world and from tne CApcmon, "f 
the first world, knowing the problems of In. 

the third world there are many liberation struggles 
that are quite advanced, quite developed, like the 
Eritrean liberation struggle [for independence from 
Ethiopia], but they have great difficulty 1 ;. get- 
ting the information out. The facilities for com- 
munication and mass media distribution are *ust not 
there . 

We’ve been able to get enough equipment tmoiacr 
to maintain communication with the struggle- in liie 
United States and also with the struggles els erne re 
in the world 

We have a communications room with tapes and 
telex and tape recorders. We get a lot of nei.s 
programs in from all over the world. We put out a 
radio program, and we make tapes to send back to the 
United States. We issue a bulletin which we send 
all over the world, called Information, which is 
published in French and English, We also initiated 
the formation of a new newspaper, 

RIGHT ON? 

Yes, and now we're going beyond and putting uut 
a national newspaper that’s independent of tiny thing 
else, the RPCN newspaper, Babylon. 

We provide a type of facility in Algiers for 
many other Americans -- people who find themselves 
in a position where they don't want to go to jail, 
and they've exhausted their underground resources, 
and so they need some place to go where they can 
work and live The number varies, but we have quite 
a few exiles, and we have to provide for then and 
their families. 

1 WANT TO GET BACK A LITTLE BIT , (u illi k i XUS 
OF 'HUNGS YOU’LL BL TALKING ABOUT ON YOUR iRii’. 
DURING TIIL SPLIT THAT OGCURRL D IN TUI BLACK PAN II In. R 
PARTY IN Tlil. UN 1 111) STATUS, TIIL I NTL.RN A II uN AL 
SIGMON WAS CHARACTER! ILD AS MIL; MILITARIST Si.Ci : ON 
OF illi: PARTY. 

HI AT KAISLS A QUESTION IN MY MIND -- WliA! KINDS 
OF I’OI ITICAL YILUS DO YOU WANT TO DlSCUSs wiTH liil. 
STUDE.YIS PARTICULARLY? B I -.CAUSE 1 THINk Il’.Vl I S- 
I’l.cT Ai.lA .AMONG Will’ll; S'JUDLNTS illi. HI. Is A IT A A 
CONFUSION ABOUT WliAT Till; INTERNATIONAL si. Gi ION 
111 INKS OR PUSHES. 

A 1.0 1 OF' PLOPlJ. , SPEC I IT CALI A IN Ills .. . 1 1 v Mme- 
MEM, IIAvi. FLU GONFUSi.D .As TO -diAl >u bo . v i r.m 
I’o 1 N !' I THINK 'lliAl PEOPLE ARE LEG Hi i MA I i If: .1 
10 FIGURE SOME HUNGS OUT BET, POP IXmAXe; , ’■ ; 

D1 MONSTRATI ONS FOR A PONG I I ME , Pl.OPE! . .X 

I Xi 1 c )R 1 1. D JO PICK UP nil GUN REGEX lib, A. V ' . A 

Hi MONs ERA I I ON , SOMI.ONE PROM Hi:. Ni a I: . X, 

GO 1 UP AND SAID, "iVL G,A\ ’ I' HAVE \XV X ; i ‘V. i: * 

TIo.NS THIS IS HU E.ASi bi Mo\- ; RAJ !>; . ” 
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* 

i > a need 

lor vie 
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people working on different levels. 

I tii ink that the time is over when you need to 
go to a rali>' and tell people to pick up the gun. 
ihat’s not the issue. You go to a rally and deal 
with the political issues that the people are 
assembled to deal with. The confusion comes m 
when people still relate to that unitary structure 
in which every tiling is done in one organization -- 
it's no Ion ge r fun ct i on a 1 . 

I WANT TO ASK YOU ABOUT URBAN GUERRILLA WARFARE. 
PEOPLE WANT TO UNDERSTAND HOW THESE IDEAS CONCRETELY 
RELATE TO THE UNITED STATES. 

FOR INSTANCE, TWO POLICEMEN' WERE KILLED IN NEW 
YORK DURING THE SUMMER. IT SEEMS, ALTHOUGH IT’S 
NOT QUITE CLEAR, THAT IT WAS A WHOLE SET-UP JOB. 

THAT THEY WERE CALLED TO A SPECIFIC PLACE JUST TO 
BE KILLED. 

PEOPLE RAISE QUESTIONS LIKE "WHO ARE THESE TWO 
POLICEMEN -- WHY WERE THEY KILLED SPECIFICALLY.?" 

AND SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO PROCLAIM ECSTATICALLY 
ABOUf URBAN GUERRILLA WARFARE IN THE UNITED STATES 
DON’T DEAL WITH THEIR QUESTIONS. HIE PROPAGANDA 
THAT WAS SENT TO RADIO STATIONS AFTER THAT ACTION 
DIDN’T EXPLAIN IN CONCRETE TERMS WHAT THE PURPOSE 
WAS . 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT AN’ ACTION LIKE THAT? I 
DON’T MEAN FOR THAT TO BE A LOADED QUESTION. 

It's definitely loaded. 

In terms of the action itself, just as an act -- 
two officers of the repressive forces of the state 
were killed and whoever killed them got away, 
ill at type of action is carried out in any area that 
is engaging in any type of warfare. Now the 
United States is very highly urbanized, so you find 
this type of action taking place in urban areas. 

It's a question of whether you recognize whether 
you’re in a state of war or not. The people who 
raised the type of questions you mentioned clearly 
don't define tne present situation as a state of war. 

There are many people in this country who don't 
need to be convinced they’re in a state of war, but 
who are actively in a state of war, who are being 
persecuted, attacked or dragged into prisoner-of- 
war camps -- the people who are receiving the brunt 
of repression from the police agencies within this 
country. If they hear that any member of any of the 
police agencies was killed, that’s positive. That's 
two less enemy, 

’Pi ere are elements of this society who arc at 
war. And I’m sure that the New York Police Force 
and many other police forces will acknowledge this. 

i Ev. eve r , there are many other people, many other 
elements of society, who do not recognize themselves 
to >e in a stale ol war, and all of these people live 

to' ame city and have access to the same in form - 
v ; . remaps might even live on the same block. 

• t * s a rr.uk question that involves level of 
mr nmiess, level of participation in the struggle. 

i ■ :: r '* people in the IJ.S. revolut i onary 

- • ' : 4 » T X. >. progressive movement, that 
— ’wa.k a .. n ■ in urban guerrilla warfare at 



to support them, at this point is very weak. 

That doesn't mean that there's something wrong 
with urban guerrilla warfare. That means that the 
development of urban guerrilla warfare has not reach- 
ed the point where it can be successful, often enough 
that you receive support. Because this is what 
people will support, your successful activity. 

You work in terms of right now, what's happening, 
how does that fall down. It's a situation thing, 
it's a wishy-washy thing, its a vacillating thing, 
and a lot of opportunism comes in. 

So the executioners of the police agents, maybe 
5 years from now they will be regarded as heroes. Is 
their action any less heroic now because people can't 
understand the situation? Maybe 5 years from now, 
as the situation becomes more and more obviously one 
of military confrontation, the people who are en- 
gaged in guerrilla warfare now may think that if more 
people had been shot earlier, the situation would be 
more together. 

It's a very complex situation that you're deal- 
ing with, especially in New York, and the urban 
areas, which is why you're going to have a lot of 
confusion, a lot of problems. 

UNI: PROBLEM IS THAT WHEN INCIDENTS LIKE THE ONE 
RJ- 1- ERRED TO HAPPEN, IT ENABLES THE GOVERNMENT TQ 
APPROPRIATE MUCH MORE MONEY, TO INCREASE THE SIZE 
OF HIE POLICE FORCES... 

This is true, but this is going to happen whether 
or not these two pigs were killed or whether they 
were still working the beat. I think that a lot of 
the criticisms that are coming down on this action, 
are criticisms that can be resolved by the correct 
type of political organization, information and ed- 
ucation work being done. The lack of the apparatus 
to provide that kind of education is one of the very 
serious problems in this country right now. 

One of the basic mottoes of the Black Panther 
Party was "If the racist dog policemen don't with- 
draw from the community, they must face the wrath of 
the armed people." That was a position, you know. 

It was an alternative - either you get out of the 
community and stop brutalizing the people, or the 
people will turn into an army and drive you out, 
which is essentially what happens in every liberated 
area -- there is some military organization formed 
to drive these aggressive forces out. 

To translate that principle to the conditions 
of the United States is a very delicate operation. 

Many tilings have to be taken into consideration and 
a hit of work has to be done. But people who want 
to engage in guerrilla warfare right now shouldn't 
be told they can't. 

he' re in a period of transition. Tilings are 
fulling apart and being put together on a higher 
level. lhe people who are continuing to act on the 
principles that they accepted all along and advancing 
them to those kind of actions are the ones who are 
getting caught in a jam right now. But there's 
nothing wrong with the principle. 'Hie re's something 
wrong with the political apparatus, the political 
organi cat 1 on , the education witiiin the movement -- 
wnic.n a> not their tvi>k to carry out. 
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The people who raise those questions are coming 
from an entirely different level of involvement and 
awareness. They aren't the people who participate 
in these kinds of activities, and I don't think 
they should be criticised for that. I think the 
people who don't understand their actions should be 
educated so that they can clearly see what it's all 
about, so that even if they don’t agree they don't 
interfere . 

THERE'S ONE MORE QUESTION THAT WE HAD, WHICH 
YOU OON'T HAVE TO GO INTO IN GREAT DEPTH -- 

About Leary? 

YES. 

OK ask me the question, what do you want to 
know about Leary? 

THERE WAS AN AWFUL LOT OF ANTI - INTERNATIONAL 
SECTION FEELING IN THE UNITED STATES BY THE WHITE 
MOVEMENT -- SOME NEWSPAPERS FOR EXAMPLE WERE INTO 
LEARY, AND DIDN'T UNDERSTAND WHY HE WAS BUSTED, 

RIGHT? 

Now let me tell you something. 1 had worked 
with the white movement, but I'd never really ex- 
amined it -- I mean I wasn't a member of the white 
movement. And I was perfectly shocked when all of 
thfese newspapers reacted that way. It was racist. 

We wanted to incorporate this man and his wife 
into our activities, to make it possible for them 
to work with us. You know we didn't invite them 
there, they were brought over there. We did every- 
thing we could to make a working situation possible, 
but they wouldn't cooperate. They'd read books and 
it would go in one ear and out the other. They'd be 
told things and it'd go in one ear and out the other. 

IN WHAT WAYS WOULDN'T THEY CC OPERATE? 

We have a very serious political situation you 
have to deal with. You have to be very careful 
about what you do, who you talk to, and all other 
types of things. And Leary and his wife would go 
out in the desert and take off their clothes and sit 
on a rug -- you know, in a traditional Algerian 
countryside . 

Now how can you associate yourself with people 
like this. How can you always be going around making 
excuses for people who indicate they don't have even 
common sense, they're just totally unaware of the 
environment in which they live and the restrictions 
that they must put upon themselves. 

The problem was that they were our responsi- 
bility and they were causing us so many security 
problems and endangering so niany other people by 
the repercussions that their absurd activities were 
having on us, that we had to put some very heavy 
discipline on them. 

WHAT KIND UF DISCIPLINE WAS JNVulA'ED? 

What do you mean what kind of discipline? -- 
self discipline. 

People talked with tnem, tr: d to explain the 

situation to tile::. , tried to g t ‘..em to come to some 
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kind of understanding of the position they put u£ 
in. But tney couldn’t relate to any torn: of col- 
lectivism. They just wanted to have an individual, 
private experience in a collective, completely 
political type of situation. 

After Leary was talked to he was released. 

He wasn’t beaten; he wasn’t brutalized; he was just 
taken from one house In a car ana driven to 
another one. 

ART YOU UNDER ANY RESTRICTIONS LHILL YOU’ RE 

11LRL? 

They have no restrictions they can put on me. 
They can try to think up some. I hope I can do as 
much as I can before they come up with what kinds 
of restrictions they've got. I don't think you 
need any examples of what they can do. I know what 
they can do. Everybody knows what they can do. 

I didn't come aere to be any example. 
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S.As U I LOU STATE MOVES AGAINST RADICAL PROFESSOR 

SAN D1LG0 (LNS) -- An assistant professor of 
economics at San Diego State College is facing 
dismissal based on charges that he distorted 
(p >1 i t i ci zed) the content of his economics classes. 

Peter Bohmer was hired specifically to teach 
radical economics. He is being charged specifical- 
ly with soliciting money for the Soledati brothers 
and the NLP during class. Other charges against 
him include using grades to force students to 
accept radical viewpoints, giving priority to 
people in the third worjd movement and women to 
get into his classes and saying that anybody who 
wants to go to law school is a pig. 

Bohmer denies all the charges, saying that 
either they have \o basis in fact or do not violate 
state college regulations. Specifically, he never 
solicited funds for the SoleJad Brothers or the 
NIT but lie is an admitted admirer of both groups. 

Students in Bohmer ’ s classes graded themselves, 
so the charge about using grades is totally with- 
out basis in fact. Pete Bohmer did give priority 
to Third horld students and women. Nonetheless, 
over SOY of the students in his classes were white 
ma 1 es . 

Earlier this fall, he was reiiired by the 
Dept, of Economic; for next year. Student eval- 
uation of his class for the spring ’71 semester 
snowed overwhelming approval of hi. course content. 
This fail his classes are the largest of any 
professor at the state college. In fact, that may 
be one of the reasons the college admi n is t rut i on 
is trying to get rid of him. ‘.Vita the Nixon in 
' ”2 party scheduled here next summer, potential 
sources of trouble are under fire. 

The Ghicano Studies Dept., the Women's Studies 
Dept., the campus newspaper, and the Economics 
Dept, nave all come out in support of Pe* r Rohmer. 
i)n ‘ivtober 2<$ over 400 students attended a rally 
called on _>no rt notice in drizzling rain to sap 

Fa\;T* Tb ~ Lis: L \ i I N he.-.- service 


oort Five thousand signed a petition de- 

manding an open hearing on his case, and suppoi ter> 
expect • ever a 1 thousand to take part in late: 
rallies and actions. 
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JACK i L AND AR1 O LOYL CONTRACT: TO Ki.LP 
ilLR "Siibl.TLRLD FROM IV ANT" 

LONDON ( LNS ) - -Accordingto a former chief 
steward on Aristotle Onassis 's yacht, the marriage 
contract between Unassis and Jacqueline Kennedy 
had 170 clauses. 

Christian kafarakis worked aboard the yjJit 
for 10 years. 1 ! i s story ot "the extraordinai \ 
marriage contract tiiat was thrashed out between 
their respective lawyers and signed by the couple 
in New York throe days before tiie ceremony on the 
isle of Skorpios" appeared in a London Sunday paper. 

According to kafarakis, the contract stipulated 
"separate bedrooms" for the couple and lays down the 
times of the year they spend together. This ex- 
plains, he said, why "Jackie has her own house 
on the isle of Skorpios, and why, in New York, she 
always stays in her flat in Fifth Ave . while her 
husband rents permanently a suite oil the top floor 
of the Hotel Pierre four Land red yards away." 

Onassis is committed to laying out at least 
$600,000 for his wife’s travel, pleasure, safety 
and children. This is in addition to his giii’s 
to her and providing her with a sumtuous manner 
of living fit for the wife of one of the two 
richest men in Greece. 

So that his wife may be "sheltered from 
want," the agreement laid down. 

"If Onassis should ever part from Jackie 
he will have to give her a sum amounting to nearly 
4.2 million pounds or $9.6 million for every 
year of their marriage. 

"If she leaves him, then her payoff will be 
a lump sum in the neighborhood of 7 . million 
pounds or SIS million which is a highly desir- 
able neighborhood. Tiiat is if the parting comes 
before five years. 

"If she sticks it out for longer she will 
receive, in addition to the 7.5 million pounds, 
an alimony of 75 ,000 pounds a year for JO years. 

"If Onassis dies while they are still mar- 
ried she will inherit the staggering sum of 
42 million pounds or $100 million." 

- - 5U - - 
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"The Beatles and their mimicking ruck - and- z o ] I rs , 
use tiu L::v 1 . .v . ur techniques t o produce artificial 
neuroses in our young people. Extensive experiment.-* 
in hypnutis;.. and myth., have suown how rock-and- 
roll ;:,us i c leads to a destruction <>i the no rain I 
inhibitory :.;ecu a:i i ot the cerebral cortex and 
permits cry acceptance of immorality and dis- 
regard o t ill oral norms . " 

--fro::, fo::.;. »n erne, a r l . h t -w i ng new.-, p ape / 
ru'J;m.c.: * :. "n; , h.J. wy t a •• Christ i an Ld. v , j ; . 
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INTERNMENT AND TORTURE IN NORTHERN IRELAND: 
EXCEPTS FROM SWORN STATEMENTS BY INTERNE ES 

BELFAST (LNS) -- f, I heard a voice moaning 
while my hands were tied above my head against the 
the wall. My head was pulled back by someone, 
catching hold of the back. At the same time my back- 
side was pushed m to cause the maximum strain on 
my body. This lasted for five or six hours until 
I fell to the ground 

"After I fell, I was lifted up again and put 
against the wall. The same routine was followed 
until I again collapsed This treatment lasted for 
two to three days. During that time I had no sleep 
and no food. 

"I can remember regaining consciousness in a 
sitting position on the floor I remember in my 
desperation I lost control of myself and was pray- 
ing out loud . I had gone crazy because I remember 
when I fell down I did not lose consciousness, 
but without prodding from anyone started to creep 
up the wall myself, I found myself gripping onto 
the wall with my fingernails into the position I 
had been forced into so often " 

-- anonymous 

Since massive internment of suspected activists 
began in Northern Ireland with the imposition of the 
Special Powers Act on August 9, stories of tortures 
like this have been scoping out. Over 10,000 people 
marched in London on October 31 demanding the end 
of internment (which permits wholesale jailing of 
people without charges, without trial, and often 
without reason). Inside Northern Ireland, intern- 
ment has resulted in a fierce counterattack in 
recent weeks by the Irish Republican Army (IRA), 
and has created almost unanimous sympathy for the 
IRA and hostility toward the British among Catholic 
ghetto dwe 1 lers . 

After about two hours I was interrogated 
by two Special Branch men whom I didn't recognize. 
They asked me about the activities of my brothers 
and two neighbors, was I in the IRA, etc I said 
' I am a pacifist 1 They wanted to know was I in a 
pacifist organization, what books I read, etc 

"At about 5 or 6 pm, I was forced to run a 
gauntlet over an obstacle course with rough filling, 
broken bricks and glass. I went through a hole in 
the wall of Crumlin Road Jail and was thrown into 
a ditch I was lined up with others and a sergeant 
in the> military police forced us to answer his 
question: ’What are vou?' The answer wanted was: 

'We are animals, sir ' We chorused this several 
times ..." 

-- signed, Brendan Anderson, 
age 23, three children 

I he effectiveness of internment in b leaking 
the back of resistance has been demonstrated -- the 
weeks since August 9 have seen the most violent 
outbreak of resistance in the history of the current 
crisis in Northern Ireland. The brutality and 
terror of internment have missed their supposed 
target and landed on the population as a whole 

"At 3:45 am on Monday, August 9, 1971, tour 

s o ldi e rs broke down my front door and came upstairs 

_____ ___ __ 


with guns at the ready There were six soldiers 
outside I was told that I was being arrested 
under the Special Powers Act I was given 30 
seconds to get a towel and shaving kit into a 
sandbag which they gave me 

M I said ’I’m not the one you're looking for as 
I only moved into this house a couple of days ago.' 
I showed them a letter to identify myself I was 
taken downstairs and made to lie prone on the floor 
while they radioed H.Q. A little later, they said, 
'Come on, you' ll do. ' 

"I was thrown into a lorry and taken to Paul- 
ette Avenue. They called me a 'Catholic bastard.' 
They said, 'You'll need more than your medals and 
the Virgin Mary to save you now' 

"L^ter I was taken by four military policemen 
along with four other prisoners I was forced to 
run over broken glass and rough stones to a 
helicopter without shoes. I spent only 15 seconds 
in the helicopter and then I was pushed out into 
the hands of military policemen. 

"I was forced to crawl between these policemen 
back to the building. They kicked me on the hands, 
legs, ribs and kidney area. All the time they 
kept saying things like, 'You are good Catholic 
dogs and we are your masters.. '" 

-- Henry Bennet, age 25 

Physical tortures have been accompanied by 
psychological ones -- mock executions, being forced 
to dig your own grave, imaginary death services. 
According to Denis Faul, who has served as a one- 
man combination of Release, Amnesty International 
and the National Council for Civil Liberties since 
August 9, the men who exercise this torture have 
been associated with British Military Intelligence 
officers who worked in Aden and Cyprus, where 32 
cases of torture were proved against them in the 
Strasburg Court 

"When I arrived at Ctrwood Barracks, I was 
thrown out of a jeep and' made to crawl on all 
fours into the corridor. I was abused physically 
while I crawled. 

"I was placed against the wall with fingertips 
only giving me support. Military Police kicked my 
shins and I fell flat on my face. This action 
was repeated several times with the variation of 
punches to the stomach and kicks on the shins. 

I don't remember how often. 

"When I finally got home, my wife sent for Dr. 
Jim Boyle who examined me and took details of my 
multiple bruises and abrasions. He has been my 
doctor since 1934 and only yesterday did he realize 
that I was a Protestant living in a totally Catholic 
area. The one and only time I was ever beaten was 
on August 12th, 1971, and that was by the British 
Army loday I am confined to bed, unable to walk 
and 1 don’t know when I shall be able to. 

--James Magilton, age 60 

health: diabetic, hyperten*- 

sion, ; < minor strokes 

- 30 - 
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THE PEOPLE* S TRIBUNAL MEETS ON ATTICA: 

THE JURY BOX WAS A FIELD OF WAVING FISTS 

LIBERATION News Service 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. (LNS)--"A11 Power to the People” 
yelled the three judges at the trial when it was all 
over. 

Dressed in red, the three — .Dne black, one 
Puerto Rican and one white--sat under a giant ban- 
ner printed in black proclaiming ’’The Supreme Tri- 
bunal of the People’s Court in and for the Commun- 
ity of the United States”. The tribunal was called ' * 
by the Black Panther Party to try the case of the 
’’People of the Community of the United States of 
America versus Richard Nixon, Nelson Rockefeller, 
Russell Oswald, Vincent Mancusi, Major Henry Wil- 
liams, etc. for the deaths of the 33 inmates and 
10 guards at Attica Prison." 

The Tribunal assembled in Brooklyn, an end 
stop of the underground railroad over a hundred 
years ago which today contains some of the worst 
ghettos in the country. A little over a month ago 
funerals were held in Brooklyn for six inmates 
killed in the Attica Prison rebellion. 

The fifty people pn the jury looked very simi- 
lar to the 2500 people who waited for over an hour 
to get into the vast old ballroom of the St. George 
Hotel which served as the courtroom. There were 
lots of black and brown p'eople and young whites. A 
little boy sat on his mother’s lap during the four 
hour trial, One juror--a middle aged white man- 
had had some experience with long trials. He was 
one of the jurors who acquitted the New York Panther 
21 last May. 

The indictment charged the President, the Gov- 
ernor, the New York State Commissioner of Corrections, 
the Warden and the Commander in charge of the attack 
with murder, conspiracy to murder and attempted mur- 
der. 

They were also charged with crimes against hu- 
manity for 1. refusal to consider or act upoq pri- 
son demands from June to Sept., 2. refusal to qct 
upon or exhaust all peaceful means to settle the 
dispute, 3. refusal to allow complete amnesty or 
transport to a non-imperialist country, 4. the inhu- 
man use of brutality and refusal of medical or 
legal help for the inmates and 5. conspiracy to 
fraudulently conceal what really happened. 

The defendants were tied up with other activ- 
ities so none of them showed. 

William kunstler, one of the prosecution wit- 
nesses pointed out that according to the Constitu- 
tion, defendants can be tried in abstentia if they 
fail to appear. So other people acted their roles, 
wearing tags to identify themselves. Nixon was 
both a defendant and the defense lawyer. "I’m not 
here as your President but as a simple lawyer," 
he said proudly. 

But the prosecution witnesses and the trial 
Ltself were very much for real. 

Charles Garry, the lawyer who has defended 
numerous Panthers said in his role as prosecutor: 

”Our only method of bringin g out the truth is to 
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convene this tribunal since law enforcement agencies 
have failed to do so," 

State Trooper John Doe was the first defense 
witness. While newspaper headlines flashed on a 
wall saying, ''Doc Says All Killed by Gunshots", 
he still maintained that he saw prisoners slit the 
throats of seven hostages. As "Autopsies Show 
Shots Killed Hostages, Not Knives" Doe described 
the weapons the inmates supposedly had, including 
"iron claws to rip out groins" which he claimed 
they used. 

Doe, who kept turning away from the cameras, ’ 
was reminded by his lawyer, "'The cameras represent 
the eyes of the American people--you have nothing 
to fear." 

Garry objected at that point, telling the 
judge that "Nixon should not be allowed tq give 
speeched--he gives enough as it is." 

The next defense witness, Henry Williams, the 
leader of the forces which attacked Attica, des- 
cribed the taking of the prison as a "combat sit- 
uation." He said he would do anything "necessary 
to get the prison back to law and order." 

When Garry asked him if he qondoned his men 
calling the inmates "niggers" and "animals", he 
responded by saying "How would you feel if 1500 
inmates were getting ready to attack you?" 

Vincent Mancusi, the Warden was the next on 
the stand, Garry asked him if it was true that 
the inmates only get one roll of toilet paper 
every six weeks and only one shower a week. Man- 
cusi admitted that was so. Garry then asked how 
many times a week Mancusi took a shower and how 
many rolls of toilet paper he used up. 

Garry questioned him about the fact that the 
letters of Spanish-speaking inmates (which, like 
all the inmates’ mail, are censored) take one 
month for a translator to censor them. The only 
thing he could say was that all the mail had to 
be censored and that’s how long it took to trans- 
late . 

Defense attorney Nixon asked the next witness, 
Russell Oswald, if he had tried to hire black 
guards at the prison, lie said yes he had made at- 
tempts but no black he contacted could find a place 
to live in Attica. 

Under questioning from the prosecutor, Oswald 
said there are "Problems in the prison system 
that we can deal with in our own way." When Garry 
asked if the prisoners were "dangerous and of no 
earthly good", Oswald replied, "They are of no 
earthly good until they are rch4b i 1 i tated . " 

Oswald said that he divided the prisoners into 
the well-meaning ones and the hard core led by 
the Maoi st- radicals . 

Garry asked him to define radical. Oswald 
replied, "Radicals are those who try to incite a 
prison instead of going along." 

"What about Mr. Nixon, is he a radical?" 
ashed Garry. 

"He never incited a riot in prison," replied 
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Oswald, 

"He’s been inciting riots all over the world," 
observed Garry dryly. 

Nelson Rockefeller was asked if he had the Con- 
stitutional authority to grant the demands . M Xo and 
if I did I wouldn’t," he responded- "The troopers 
did a superb job," he observed later 

kuns tier, who testified early in the day, read 
an excerpt of a letter to him from tne wife of a 
guard who was left with four children Sne said 
that she wanted to learn the truth about wnat hap- 
pened at Attica, "My grief seems more difficult to 
bear because I’m so confused." 

Arthur Eve, the assemblyman from Buffalo who 
served on the Attica negotiating committee, remem- 
bered what it was like inside Attica during the re- 
bellion. "All the decisiors were made b> ali the 
men in the yard. It’s one of the few times 1 r ve 
seen how democracy really works." 

Bobby Seale, who appeared on the east coast 
for the first time since he got out of jail in New 
Haven, was greeted by a standing ovation He testi- 
fied about his difficulty in getting into Attica. 

The only question Nixon asked him was if he was one 
of the founders of tlu Black Panther Party--which 
seemed like all the evidence he needed 

Dan Cody, a member of the Lawyers Guild, read 
from some statements and letters of Attica prison- 
ers. One inmate was lying face down with a shot 
gun to his head. He was told if he didn’t start 
praying out loud he would have his head blown off. 
When he didn’t, he was beaten with the butt of the 
rifle on his head, shoulders and back 

Herbert X, Blyden, one of the prisoners now 
being kept in segregation as a "leader" of the re- 
bellion, was told that he might not die in the el- 
ectric chair but instead like George Jackson--wi th 
a gun stuck in his hand. 

The prosecution next called Abu llalik, a for- 
mer Attica inmate who was released in January, He 
described the food as at best "bland and there is a 
question about what nutritional value it has," 

"The kind of medical attention you get is 
given to you to try to dissuade you from going to 
sec* tne doctor. And the only thing the educational 
system does is to make you learn more about racism 
ami oppression." 

"In solitary' there is no way to brush your 
teeth or wash your face." Inmates were put into 
solitary for such infractions as whistling in the 
hall or refusing to fold their arms. 

"people work for 10c, 11c, and 20c a day The 
profits from their work reach S3 million yet they 
receive nothing but harassment and abuse." 


llalik was one of the people who signed the pe- 
tition last May. The demands were basically the 
same as those during the takeover. they were all 
ignored "The demands were granted onl> after the 


brothers put themselves in a position 
maimed or wounded." 

lour .hours after the trial began 
ter red on trie guilt or innocence m * 
warn it > eemed iike t.iere i * unir.m 
udge, \udrey James, a i'ant-a-r I: • 

i» i t:.o^e who thought t n.'s de:.:..*i::t 
Mm r h id I he ; ury * * a came • i • 
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CANADA GETTING TOUGH .ABOUT DRAFT DODGERS 

Amex/ LIBERATION News Service 

TORONTO (LNS) --Canada is expected to 
toughen its immigration policy this fall, imposing 
new requirements that will work against the U.S. 
draft dodger, the ship jumper and the "thousands 
who come to visit and decide to stay." according 
to a report in the Toronto Daily Star. 

Immigration is controlled by a point system 
that is related to the number of jobs available 
in the country. The number has dropped steadily 
since 1967. 

When assessing applicants for landed immigrant 
status, immigration officers award points for edu- 
cation (one point for each year), job-training and 
experience, professional or occupational skills, 
fluency in English or French, age (ten points for 
persons between 18 and 35), and the availability 
of jobs in Canada, as well as a "personal assess- 
ment" of from between one and 15 points by the im- 
migration officer of the applicant's chances of 
making it in Canada, and being valuable to his or 
her new country. An independent applicant must 
have 50 points out of a possible 100 to be admitted. 
A person with relatives in Canada may need only 
25 to 35 points . 

The screen process is supposedly aimed at 
weeding out those with little or no prospect of 
finding work and is expected to be tightened to 
eliminate some present rights of appeal against 
the decision of immigration officers. 

Government officials say the present system 
of appeal is "cumbersome and iniquitous," according 
to the report . 

At the end of July there was a backlog of 
6,771 appeals and the board was still hearing 
cases lodged early in 1970, according to the re- 
port . 

The report said that those refused landed im- 
igrant status would: not be deported but would be 
given an "exclusive order". 

It is not exactly clear what the exact differ- 
ence between deportation and an exclusion order is, 
but early indications are that, with an exclusion 
order, the person would have greater flexibility to 
determine when and how- -within a relatively short 
period of timc--to leave Canada, and where to go. 
ill i s instead of having to depart immediately for 
the country of origin. 

Government officials believe that a "substan- 
tial number of those who come to Canada as visitors 
and apply for permanent residence are young Ameri- 
cans," the report said. In 1970, the government 
deported 1,453 persons including 581 Americans. 

27,899 persons were granted landed immigrant 
status during the first three months of this year. 

The government will not disclose figures on 
the number of applicants who are turned down and 
says tii at military obligations in another country 
are never considered. So tar this year, Americans 
form tiie largest block of immigrants to Canada, 
followed :>y the English, Portuguese and Italians. 
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Right Top: Drugged Justice 

Credit: Bobby Attanasic/ LNS 


Left: God damn the salesman. 

Credit: Peter Loft, Bugle .American/ LNS. 



